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Fn rou aril 



Thu rtu^earjh that vvoru into this rnono^jraph began in 1971 
In an attempt to answer a huiml-; nf qMo^Uon.^ that concorncd 
the author. Arnoru; smliH a^^^- i un werc^: iU iVha t wab the 
relationship between aational affiurs and the duvolopment of 
schoolH at'thu state luvel? (2) What w;s the relationship be- 
tween St ite ueve iopmo!U:- in udi^catlof: and Inea- etfoTts? 

(3) How niech of the local ni story could be recovered? and, 

(4) Could ths^ experience of caie locale bo generalUed to 
another? The title of this mono^;raph should indicate to 
the reader that the author believes question four to bo yes. 



A case study mast possess certain qualities if the cddim 
can be made that U can provide generalizations applicable to 
yet other cnses. Certainlv the case must havo general 
similarities contained in all other cases and must offer a 
patteri) that can be easily diseurned and applied in an effort 
to understaMil siiuilar oxample^, Jacksori County, Illinois is 
a good casc^ f^^r tMv t-oUaKin;^ ^^ca;;ons: ri) it possessed no 
unusual ^o^:lai. ecof^nra . or '^nlitical ^oms ; (2j in size, it 
fell lu I he ill id. M.' raiu^e in b(»th ternis of populatian and geo^ 
graphu- '\rv.L\ it^ ethnic conspi 1 L uai was typic:il of the 

west and tnoiiv;h it had cort/ur: ethnic minnritie:^, these 
groups represanted tl.e typical pattern and offered no par'- 
ticularly "uniqae t^eature "Ukely to render the caunty _an 
atypical case, (4} the sise or the county and the boundaries 
of its tDwnsliips have remained unchanued since its organization 
in 1816. 

This research, whifdi continues, is predicated tipon the 
observatiori tliat history is learned from the top dov^n,, but 
is best written from the bottom up. 

There arc many who deserve recognition for their assistance 
in producini^ this brief voUimc, The Graduate School of Southern 
Illinois University started the project rolling with a small 
grant given in the Sumjner of 1975 , Great cooperatioii ^has 
boen rendered the author by the Jackson County Ilistoyical 

ii 
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J. The Promise of thu IllirHUS Cuininy 

Livun before the A\\\<jv[cnt\ vu 1 ui iuna ry War, :ulvuiituru rs 
and land s|iucuLator^ had pusliud their way i\cru^» the A[)pala- 
chian chain, westward intu tiie Illinoi;^ country, Thuy had 
rptunied to the homes in the east with sturies gf nearly end 
loss [^raLries ■ j f rich ;3o,l1. It was, after all, the land 
that was the {H'Oinise of the Lliiiiuia euiuitry. 

There were two major nb^t::i.eles to the settlement of tliis 
territory. The first was the array of natural barriers that 
stood in the way of expansion. The second probicm centored 
on the hujnan barriers ^ the Uritish were not anxious to see 
the culonl.sts move into these areas, and neither wore the 
indiujis. But even \nth such barriers, the attraction of 
land had lured 113 American fajnilies into Illinois between 
178U and 1788. ^ 

Solving the natural barriers to devolopment was slow. 
Although one could reach the territory by navigating the 
Ohio RLvcr, this cost more muney than most of the settlors 
possessed, so most of them moved gradually westward on foot 
with their few goods in oxcarts, often stopping along the 
way to plant a crop and live a while before moving onward* 
Burly census data frum the 1 Hingis country reveal two com- 
mon patterns that illusEratc this ripple effect. Parents 
horn in Vlrt^inia or the Ca.oli.nas often had older children 
bom in Kentuck)^ or Tennessee with youn.ger cliildren born in 
Illinois, Parents born in nennsylvania often had older 
children burn in Ohio or Indiana with tlieir younger children 
bom in I 1 lino is . 

The hunian barriers to sutLluinent were met in a series 
of treaties. The treaty that had ended the Revolutionary 
War had ceded to he colonies all of the lands clainied by 
Hngland east of the Mississippi River. Officially, this 
opened up the lands west of the Appalachians to American 
settlement. Unofficially, the British resented this de- 
velopment and stirred up the Indians against settlers. The 
Indians themselves had been greatly pacified by a series of 
treaties that had begun with the Treaty of Greenville in 
1795 atid had been extended with the Treaties of Vincennes 
and Fort Wayne in 1803.2 Such events opened up the land to 
settlement and the population of settlers in Illinois has 
been estimated as 2500 in 1800 and 12,282 by 1810.3 

1 
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I !\ a cn rU. !i i i-f u' 1 i h iJiv ; » i"; j > i oii s ^)\' boih the l.an.i 
U i\l i uT [ iiirl Mk- Nn rtfiw^;*:^ ! UriiinuiiCv of K^/" , lIk. 

I'iiui in Mliiu-i,^ WIS * I i cal I;. /c>'. ^1 aiul [ihiiicdj 

\v 1 L li I iu.' nui j no ri ii = .HMit ii I i lu; buinc; lb- tin rd p ri ii / i pal 
nii.MMdi;!i; r rr • p^. mkI 1 ;i>; U' Mu- nuMith of rhu Ohio Kj \\M' a!Kl 
the i/ast-uc.il i'J.a' i i ii v\\]\i\]'\\ \c, rli(.> [^Jiii! ^ratil oi' iicijrre 
Ko5;s.r. !daj';. in Uiii ' A Uui.-r.i] iaiul o i i i w r ivati upLiiud i ii 
iSiii :it. the Town K.j^ .dx 1 a , jncalikl lUi iKu Mii'riis;Uppi 
kiver ■i^niu lilt)^ liUlo.: >(i il n oh uliar is riaw i-.usr ^ t = hotii^i,^^ 
ll i)e;;.!n r?^L, i r- ! M .iiul II ia^: laihl crniii^ hut'ojv VliO 

.air^t^.^- cc:^.^ iiad i)ec!\ l : . Ic a = ^- Utiicr land offices were 
^aiai■( ly t.aun^al'Lur e s r ab i i lihud iit Shawnt^^c t uwii , on the Oliiu 
kiv-a% in IaIJ arul at; hdu a rds i= L i 1 u , iiorih n{ Kaaka^^kia by 
about 70 ;niU;^, iii i8i(>,' Land ^^aU'^^ Wsjpl^ brisk and the 
ieiU^ r- were aidu^i by ;^ doniijajss Lunal l'rc = [^iiipt Ion A^t that 
esLanii^hcd a i n i liiaiii pi'ice of SI. 25 aji acre (cjuartur sec- 
iLon unly), and I'.berul crL;djt |)ru v i s iajn^ , ^ 

lie; ^oiitiicrii part uf Lllinoia wa^ tho firnt part to be 
!juiticjd i^wifu; to advaiita^;c uf -b'irig uctwcun the Ohio 

and Nb 'ai^^dppi Ki\'ors and to the fact that the Indians hcva 
vveru 1 ri'. in nuiiib'^M' atid L-ruKJ-uin t roul) loHoniG. The nurthern 
froiiiivt^ a this ^lu v^j I ojuiKai t wari the National i^oad which ran 
acru.^-^ iht' terr!tur>^ fruiii fort IMriceiuius in Indiana to tlia 
ircncii sM 1 b-;nont ■ at (aihor=ia, IlUnuiH untl t . Louis, 
Mtssuuri. Itiis llnw iiuw cei'raSfnjnLts to LL^. liighway 50. in 
ihu Oil t ii-^- rn re^^ion WL*re fujckets of popuLatiori scattered in 
ia;iali He 1 1 1 enicJi tH , many of wiiich were un tlio riw^ors uf the 
reiU^^fi^ ^la KJ r travel routes through thin area were tiie 
N^itiunli Road J the road I'roin ShawiieOLOwn on the Ohit) Rivor 
to Ka^Kaskia oii thw M i s s L i ppi Riverj and tho road froni 
Fort Massac to the Shawneetnwn=Kaskaskia Road, 

H>- I hi H thL [^joplu uf this region ciainicd to have met 
Ll I i tiie prt.)viHions u t' tiie Northwest Ordinaiicej and Illinois 
wa?. ad;;iitLed as the ciuhtecntii state to the miioii. 

In*:' njva uf Soiithurn liiinois that was to furm Jackson 
i:^!iint> wa:^ located on tiie Mississijjpi Kiver 37 degrees, 45 
niiiUUes north latitude, 89 degrees, 50 niinutes west lon^i- 
tudu, and nas app rosiniate 1 y twenty- four niilcs narth to south 
and t!iirr>^ iiiiies east to west, A few families trickled into 
thi> .nvi .'Oiorih^ after i^OH anti laid out their i'ariiis, tiy 
ISI() tiu pojail at ion war^ i^ufficient to form a county and 
name it m iionor of (ieneral Afidrew Jackson j the hero of New 
0 r I eair^ . 
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11, harly HottUMiU'nt^ :\\\d Way^ LivilU' 



'Hiu oarly ^L'ttlcr:^ IMiiiuJS wurc liuarty pLuiiuui' Stock. 
Thuv wgru jiiinjUo peuplc wiui hc'lit-'vcd in fuiulanioiita 1 cliris- 
tia^iity, hnvd work, aiul the vaiuo uf laiul. Tfiuir filial 1 fanns 
ware i^\)vv:.\d out and uii l>' a few vi-lUu^cri dotted the map, 
Thcat^ villaKO^i bucaino the ^enter^^ of coinmcrcu and govc^aiment, 
Huru the rarmer came to visir the ^KMicraJ k to re to trade i:or 
tho^e items tluit he eonid nut pi'uduee at home. Here he might 
via it some nci^ddiorH at a tavoni — dei^unding upuu how strict 
hu practiced hi^^ rei i}iiofi- = or fie niittht visit a session of the 
C I re nil eoiu^t if It wore in session ur he niiv^iit stop at tlic 
bi ack'^ml ti\ ' s shu[). In tiiesu uarly days, county governments 
consisted o a boai^l o !" eunuu i.s s i un e rs , a shorift^ and a cloi'k 
fo r the CO art . 

The coujity seats were far from beliig iinposLni; places, 
differin,: frun. othc:^ villat:es uirly by reason of having u juil 
and j^erluijjs a small courtliouse, 

Tho general st(u'e mii^ht be the most interestiaig place in 
town with its patent inedi cine;^ , its hardware, its facto ry- 
made cloth, ana its post cjffiee. Money was scarce , so most 
of the biayini; was man i:^ed thruiigh trading. Smith ruportod 
the foilowin)! prices at Albion, Illinois in 1819, 



turkey 2hi: 

oil icktsv" 1 J'^: 
beef/ lb, 

l^a con/ In . 1 He 

cuf fee/ lb. o=c 

fine tea/ lb. $2. dt) 

f.i sii/lb. oc 

wlio 1 e dee r Si. 3U 

flour/barrel SO. 00 

whiskey/gal , S I . 00 

lioney/gal . $ U 00 ^ 



To got t lie so Itenis, farmers woidd trade ve^; d^les and aniiiial 
hides. Hides were considered especially valuable and most 
fanners ran trap lines in the winters to get pelts and did a 
lot of {nmting. A storekeejier in Brownsville, Lllinois re- 
ported the folowwing trade value of pelts from the 1830s:- 



dried deer skins, shaved 
di'icd doer skins, red tint 



2CHVlb. 
15t/lb. 



dri.ucl doer skirls, bluu tint 

dried deer skiiis, grey tint 

dried deer hajiis 

coon skins 

inuskrats 

beof hides 

feathers 

Eurkuys 

lt)noy 



10^/ lb, 
25^/ lb. 
25 ^ each 
lOt^/lb. 



37^-50^/pair 



iU^/lb, 
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This same storekGepor reported that some of his customers 
would shoot 100 to 500 deer a year, 

Legal matters were decided by a judge and attomeySj all 
of whom rode a circuit from county seat to county seat. Re- 
ligion was often brought in on a circuit as well with 
preachers vvho came through periodically, Church buildings 
were amcmg the first of the coinmimity structures built and 
towns wl'io could support a full-time preacher were thought to 
be quite prosperous. 

'riie ainount uf formal schooling among these early settlers 
was limited. Nearly all had learned to write theix names, 
most had had the rudiments of reading and writing drilled 
into them, a few had gone tii rough the eighth grade of dis- 
trict schools back oast, The graduate of either an academy 
or, a college was rare. The man or woman who had been beyond 
the eighth grade was regarded as well educated* Joel Njannlng, 
an early settler of Jackson County^ had not only gone to tha 
common school he was a graduate of the Union College of Law 
in New York City. This accomplishment was not missed by his 
fellow townsmen who elected him Clerk of the Circuit Court, 
Clerk of the Coiaity ConDnissioners ' Court, Judge of Probate , 
County Recorders and Justice of the Peace. ^ 

Jackson County had been organised in 1816, largely under 
the leadership of Conrad Will. Its first county seat. Browns-- 
ville, is now extinct. Its location was about five miles wast 
of Murphysboro, in section 2 of Sand Ridge Township, In de- 
scribing Brownsville, Will W. Husband has written^ 

Brownsville was a raw, crude town and the majority 
of houses were built of log. Even Doctor Will, who 
was probably the most prosperous citisenj lived in 
a log house. But, notwithstanding its crudity, it 
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b«CMe on& of the largest t^mm iii the state, being 
exceeded in #12© onlK W Ko^sksiskia aJid Shamaatown. 
Oi (bourse, it must be rein^mber^d that neitl-^or of 
these tovru ware large. Graritlfath^r estimated 
tliat Bromsvil 3 md a p^:pulati^on of four or five 
hTindred wKen at itm bmt^ ^^lom the year 1854, 



IlL The education^ Heritage ^ lSi8-1854 

\fhm itlinoim becaiD a st^te in 1818, it v^as organized 
into fifteen counties, Tivel^e of th^se counties: St. Clair, 
Wa-shiJigton^ Edwards, White, R^ndoipri, Mon«e^ Jackson, Pope, 
Fran^linj dal latin, johason, anci Uriiojm were in the south. 
All of \m remainder of th# state was served by three 
COimties: Madison, Bondj and Crai^foS^d, 

population was still limited. Jackson County had re- 
potted a populatiori of I i619 in the special statehood census 
of IfflS. ^rhese UO families v^^tm spread out making the pop- 
Ulati^on density orMy a little gOTater than two to Jhm 
Iduaro niiie-^ Jicl<Spn would nav^ been typical of her si&ter 
counties in such a statistic. 

Jn 1MB seKooi.s v^cre a ra?^it> in Illinois. The French 
lett lenient 5 on th© Mississippi UveX wre said ' to have had 
schools f^om tinie to timo dating back the middle of the 
Eightaerith Century ^h^ii there had be^n som^ Jesuit Missioiiary 
actlvit>^, 2 

tile tisn schocl activity mom American settlers is 
dmted f^-om 17S4 at UomaB County with a Johii Seeiey serving 
as teacher. ^ Doyle ^ a ^oldi©3' tvitli George Rogers 

ClarKi is said to 3ia\re kept a sch^oL in Randolph Zomty in 
1790^^ Othe^ early efforts WD^thy of note weore: John 
Bxadsbu^-)^ in Madiso^i County near c^llisisville in l€04i John 
^twater at EdmrdsvlUe in 180 7; John ^es^inger in St. Claix 
CQuriCy; BS\d Schools at Turkey ill an^ Stiloh, in St.cJai^ 
Coimty ^igwi b/ John Bradlay in ISOS,^ Professor Buck re-- 
portP a scJiooi Ic«pt at Prairie dij= Roche^ iti lU6^ a school at 
Kaskaskia at a^out the saroe tiine, mi some educationaa 
activit^r asioiii tJie Er%|li5h settl er^ at Albion. & All thes^ 
leho^ls scores of others, of ^hich th&ra as m record, 

were sulsc^iptioii schools. the teachers charged a small fee 
for aacj fupil per inonth or qiiart«r. In addition- it was 
genearaliy jlaained thp^t the teacKer ^ould board in the homts 

S 
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of his patrons. There was little attempt beyond readings 
writing, spelling, and simple calculation in arithmetic.^ 



The Illinois Constitution of 1818 did not establish a 
system of public schools. But public schools were referred 
to in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 ^here Illinois and her 
sister states that nade up the Northvfest rarTitoxy ware in- 
structed to set aside the sixteenth sectiDn of every Congres- 
sional township to be sold for the benefit of public schools. 
By 1820, howavers most Cfmmunities were too sparsely popu- 
lated to meet the guidelines that controlled the sale of 
these lands. Counties had to content themselves with trying 
to provide some schooling for their chlldrea without recourse 
to any public TOnie^* Much of this schooling was done at 
home where parents used the winter evenings to teach their 
children. Daniel Hannon Brushj who migrated to Brownsville 
in JacksoTi County in 1829 at the age of sixteen, wrote about 
such instruction in his memoirs. He had received this in= 
struction while his family was settled near Jacksonville, 
Illinois, "Home was a happy place and time passed without a 
drawback the first seven years of the ivritar's life. He 
learned to spell out of the good old Webster spelling book 
and was considered by his good mother as quite proficient in 
his childish studiDs*"® 

Laterj Brush attended a subscriptiori school where he con- 
tinued in Webstr:r> studied Nhirray's Granmarj and learned to 
cipher in *^ike's ^^rithmetie.^ But it wasn't solely a case of 
all work and no play^ as Brush also recalled playing bull pen 
town ball^ prisoner's base^ and participating in a lot of 
running, jumping, and wrestling, Shortly after arriving in 
Browns vi lies Brujh built on what would hav© been considered 
a pretty good edncationj by taking the $100 that he had re- 
ceived as his share in the sale of the family farm and going 
off to an academy. The acadeniy he attended was located four 
miles west of Lebanon^ Illinois and was called the Rock 
Springs Seminary. It was taught by the Reverand John Mason 
Peck. Tan weeks after being admittedi Brush was graduatid 
and given a certificate which read as foilows: 



ROCK SPRINGS SEMINARY, May 12 * 1831 



This certifies that the bearer Daniel Harmon Brush 
has been a student of the Seminary for ten weeks 
and by his exen^lary conduct and attention to study 
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deseryoB thu ronf i dtjiice and respect of aZl his 
friends. 



J.M. Peck J 
Principal 



1] 



Upon graduation Brush returned to Brownsville to clerk 
in the store of Joel Manniiig. Hera he took his place aiiioiig 
the "well- educated^' of the county* 

A, The School Law of 1525 

One of the original inhabitants of Jackson County v^as 
Joseph Duncan whose farm was on Big Hill west of Sand Ridge. 
County voters elected duncm to the State Senate in 1823 and 
he eventually bacanie the fifth governor of the state* While 
a legislator he introduced a Free School Law in 1824 which 
passed both houses and ms signed by the governor* In 
form* it was much like the law in Massachusetts. It en- 
powered local inhabitants to incoiporate a school district, 
elect trustees^ operate schools^ tax the people^ and peti- 
tion the state for the sale of school lands. 

The law was remarkable for its timaj remarkable in the 
liberality of its provisloris but even more remarkable when 
one considers that only two or three mOTibers of the Assembly 
that passed it came from states that had free school laws. 
Unfortunately, the law did not sit well with large portions 
of the population* Ironically, the greatest opposition to 
it came from the very poor elements of society it was in- 
tended to aid. In 1827 the measur© was amended so as to 
maka compliance with the taxing provisions voluntary. This 
effactively killed the intent* Although common school ad- 
vocates were able to gat other laws allowing district 
organiaation passed, none would Qarry the necessary manda- 
tory provisions until the Cowon School Law of 1855* 

The few remaining records of Jackson County that sur- 
vived the Brownsville fire indicate a petition for organ- 
izing a district in compliance with the law dated June 6j 
182S: 

[?] and others to the number of seventeen legal 
voters residing in and about Brownsville presented 
their petition to the Court praying that a school 




district be laid off [as?] to out providing 

fcr the Establislunent of free schools to be called 
the BTowsvllle School district to be boimded as 
follows to witi beginning at the mouth of KinKade 
Cxeek [sic] thence up said Crick [sic] and Little 
Kinkade Creek to the South West Corner of Section 10 
Towri 8s* Range chTee West thence East on the lines 
dividing Sections three and 15, 11 and 14 and 12 and 
15 to the line between Range two and three West 
thence South on said township line to the S.E* 
Corner of said tovrnship thence South to Nhiddy River 
thence up said River to the line dividing Sec (8 and 
9 Tov.*rt 9s Ranga 2Wj thence South between Sections) 
tion 17 and 16 20 and 21 and 29 and 28 to the S,E* 
Comer of said Section 29 dn said towiishtp thenca 
due West to the Muddy river thence up said River to 
the place of beginnings ^nd it appearing to the sat- 
isfaction of said coi^t that the said petitioners 
were o majority' of legal voters contained within the 
said boinidaries contain fifteen families and [sic] 
and were as therefore ordered by the Court that 
the said petition be granted and the said Dis :riet 
is established accordingly*^^ 

B. Siibscriptioii Schools 

The failure of the 1825 school law meant that less satis-^ 
factory arrangenients for teaching cliildMn had to continue* 
The Subscription schonl continued to be the most coOTflon form 
of schooling. 

The central problem with the subscription school was the 
lack of continuity. The farmer vfho decided to teach this 
winter might have decide*,, against teaching the followingp 
leaving the nhlldren with nc instruction. Housing the school 
was another problem. They met anywhere they could and this 
too often meant in an abandoned pole cabin. The best of the 
subscription schools would have been found where the enters- 
prise was more than simply an effort on the part of someone 
to pick some spare cashj the best were found where there 
had been a connnunlty effort to organi2e a schcol for their 
children. When such an interest existed ^ instraction was of 
a better quality and school buildings luiiht aven have beea 
constructed. In describing such school houses Smith offers 
the following s 
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*nieir school houses and their constract 1011 have fre- 
quently boen described by the c^arly pi m ears. They 
were lai/aiiably oi iD^s, iLsual.y ibout I6 ot IP ^cyt 
by twenty«four feot. The legs wore SGldom hawm. 
The men the neighborhood vvould v?o into tht tiisbor 
and c':t tho lOf^s, hral thc^m t-n the ach&oJ hou^e 
slt^, and on a dcslgnatod day TOu^d inee t and carry 
up the waii-s. It vs.is ca\ercHl u^ith elapboa-xds whicii 
were rivod out of tha oak Lr^t-: by sniua patron of 
the school who had ItBnriied tiie art 0/ Mkiiig boards. 
The bourJs were? seldon: aailed orij but were held in 
pQSitinn D/ ^tral^ht i^i^is rw.^::.Ti:i :.n tie lower enln 
of each luvnr. These w^eijiht^^ were secuTed by pins 
at each md of th^ pole s^t into tho ribs of the 
roof, or by flat rocks r*?stJrn^ on the roof just 
belo^^ the weight poles. Th?D Juora were frequently 
of sawn Iniardb bvt now and liiiin v/e?r& coAs true ted ot 
clapboanb, 71it.^ hinges w'ore wood and were hQine 
made. Windows were openings in the 5ide of the room 
imdi by removing lug ox two. Glass ^as not al- 
together unknown In these v/indowSj but often the 
opening was fitted with oilr-d paper ox left antirely 
open- The furnitiiro w^is of the crudest sort. Seats 
were of 3plit lOi^^s with pins in the roundinj side 
for legs. The split siirfaco was madg sniooth '^ith 
broad ax and plant:, DesKS were arrajig^d arouiid the 
side of the room of %mr\ bonrds nr heWT] slabs and 
were used for writing pyr^o^es only* The pupil 
usually stood while wrltmg. Paper wgB scarce and 
costly and pupils often learned tc v/rita hy using 
slates* T^i^ pens werp madu of gosso quills, and 
the ink was home midc. The fire place Qccupied une 
end of the building and vias often lined with flat 
rock set up edgewise mid held in place by ciortar 
pade of clay or llouj and srind. Often the wooden 
.^'rn place was prgtccted against fire by a liberal 
routing of clay plastered upon the inner lide of the 
fire place* The fuel was wood from the timber 
nearby. It was furnished by the patrons of the 
school and was brought in the f.irm of log polfis and 
logs* TTie task of preparing it fell to thi teacher 
and the larger boys* And this was the fora of fuel 
long after stoves became connnon to the school 
hoi^as. The wood lay exposed to the rains and snows 
of the winter and often great difficulty was ex- 
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psrienced in keeping the fires going with such fuel- 
Black boards wer© vory imw and ve^ crude. One ot 
two wide planks planed and painted servad the 
pu^ose* The ^rpsnter's chalk served as crayon. 
It my be prasiaa^d, howevari that the board was not 
considered a necessary adjunct of the school-room* 
Books v^rere Indead scarce, T?iose in use ware 
Webatar*s Speller md McGuffey*s readers* The ad- 
vane ed pupils used other bopks. In not a few 
schools the Bible vjas the test in reading. It was 
no unccimon thliig to find about the home a board in 
the general foOT of a paddla with narrow handle and 
broad shovel -like end, The board was smoothed on 
both sides and i^on these smooth sides was written 
the aultiplication table, A leather thong passing 
through a hole in the handle secured the device to 
the wrist or to the plow handle, and thus was always 
handy for the use of the leanier. The writer has 
seen these paddles with the tables recorded with 
keep or lampblack. 

It was no ifficonDTOn thing in an early day to find a 
school conducted in a bam, residencei courthouse* 
or abandoned cabin* 

The first school kept in Jackson County is said to have 
been held in the homo of Captain William Boone near Sand 
Ridge in 1814 ov IS* 16 With the creation of Brownsville In 
181 -i, the county seat became the center of the limited educa- 
tional activity* Benningsen Boonei son of William and first 
white child bom in Jackson Coimtys recalled at least three 
lentlemen: Nlisters Neff, Chamberlain^ and Howe who worked m 
ichooi teachers before 1819* As individual homes becme 
too small for instructing the children the school was allowed 
to meet in the frame county court house. Here is the way a 
contenrporaty described the court house* 

The court ho use was a frame two- story building* 
erected in the center of the square, comprising 
about two acres* The qow% room eBiraced the whole 
first stoi^. The second story was partitioned off 
by poplar boards into an office room in the north- 
east coiTier and two jvLTy rooms on the south sidei 
the stair landing being in the northwest comer 
which was used only as a hall or open space, from 
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which entrance into the office and rooins was 
had« , » . 



Thexe was no school house in Brownsville at the 
time^ and about the last of this yearj 1842, a man 
named Groyer, who was a residant of the northiTn. 
part of the state? stopped in Brownsville and 
offared to teach a schooU His servlcas being de- 
sired by persons who had children, appXication was 
made to the County CoMisiioners for tha use of 
one of the jury rooms in the aowrt house as a school 
rooBi* Leave was granted and the school was coin- 
menced in the southeast jury room, which was warmed 
by a wood stove* The 10th day of Januaiy, 1843 was 
a real winter day, snowy and cold, I had no occa- 
sion to be at the courthouse that day. About mid- 
night I was aroused from sleep by a knocking at ny 
door^ with an exclamation that "the court house is 
on ftre,"^S 

The county commissionei^, , cDnsidering the matter of re- 
building the courthouse^ decided the location could be im- 
proved and a new coijnty seat was laid out at Muiphyiboro, 

Although Brownsville was the center of educational 
activity it certainly had no monopoly on subscription school- 
ing. Records on other schools in the comity are non-eacistent 
but when the first systematic history of the county was 
written in 1878* there were the memories of the older citi- 
lens to call upon. Here ar^ a few of their recollects' ^ns 
^out si^scription schools^ 

Date Place ' Teacher 

1826 Kinkaid Township-an out- John Crane 

building of a £am in 
Section 33 



1829 Or a Township 

1832 Carbondale Township- 
Southwest part 

1833 Carbondale Township-in a 
tobacco bam on Druj^ Creek 



Peter Carroll 
Amer Hanson 

John Murden 
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1835 



Vergennes Township- 
Tuthill's PraiTia 



D.B. Tuthill 



1838 Levan Townshlp-neai Mr. Grahain 

house of Hugh NcNuUen 

1859 Degognia Township- Mr. Gatewood 

"Hopewell Schooi near 
farm of Mr, J,C* Isom 

1852 Grand Tower Edmund Newsome 



Opportunities for more advanced learning in this early 
period ware limited. There were no academies in the county 
but there was one just across the county line in Randolph 
County at Shiloh Hill called Shiloh College. The "college" 
was originally created in 1856 and after a pledge of $123 
it opened a-- a subscription schDol^^O hopes of making it 

into a re.a college or even a full-fledged academy never 
materialized^ but some instruction was given in the higher 
branches. The school could later claim General John A, Logan 
of Jackson County as its most illustrious alum, 

C# Financing the Schojils 

The history of education in the Nineteenth Century re- 
volved around the belief that the schools could live off the 
interest of permanent funds, TTie perpetrator of this myth 
remains unknown to this author but the error of his thinking 
is easy to demonstrate. In Jackson County the basis of this 
fund was to come from the sale of the sixteenth section lands 
and from their lease. But the money received was never even 
close to being enoagh. 

In the first place, lea-^ing was out of the question. 
With the availabtlity of good cheap land, liberal credit pro- 
visions ^ and pre-emption protections no one in their right 
mind would lease land. In the second place, the lands sold 
before they should have, WhaTi Ohio began to sell its six- 
teenth Section lands in lS26j without Congressional approval, 
the other states in the old Northwest Territory took notice* 
In 1829s the Illinois General Assembly directed the Governor 
tt look into the matter of land sales. In 1842, Congress 
approved both past and future sales* 21 
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In 1836 the Jackion Comty ComissionaTS appoiiitid D*B, 
Tuthlll as Sehool Land CoEmlssioner, Actual sales bagan 
after petitioners demanded the sale In 1841. The Imd was 
supposed to sell for a minimum of $1*25 an acre, but it didnH 
The sixteenth section oale in Elk Tovmship providea a good 
illuBtration* Only forty acres of the entire 640 sold far 
I1.2S an acre, this being the Northwest quarter of the North- 
west quarter sold to Elias Davis in 1844, Phillip Glotfelta 
paid only $*50 an acre for the Southeast quarter of the North- 
west quarter^ while William Schwartz paid $.57% an acre^ 
George Swart2 $.25 an acre and Wilson Wells $.12*^ an acre. 

The pattern was similar in most tOOTiships with the re-* 
corded high being only $4, 55 paid by tothony Herring in 
Degognia Township in 1847 and a low of $.06^ being paid by 
Daniel Harmon Brush on several parcels in Pomona Township, 
It's not difficult to see why the pennanent fund failed to gat 
large* 

In addition to the permanent fund, there was also a 
seminary fund* This was reserved for higher education and 
does not directly concern Jackbon County # The School ?xmd 
Proper was established from a percentage of revenue collected 
from general land sales* In 1820 Congress had directed that 
3% of the sale of land should be kept by the states for edu- 
cation, five-sixths of this aniQunt for the coBunon schools and 
one- sixth for a college fund* By 1908 the principal was at 
$613,362*96 but the state was spending the Interest and often 
borrowing soine of the principal* The common schools saw 
very little of this money but the normal schools did get th© 
interest* 

The pemanent fimd notion simply didn't work* For- 
tunately the costs of operating schools were small and a very 
SBiall property tax generally provided the district with enough 
revenue* 



IV* The Middle Period in School Developnent, 185S-1900 

Tht passage of the Cotaaon School Law of 1855 marks the 
beginning of the middle period of developaent, Cuioulyj 
this pariod Is aore diffiault to Mstarch than one si^t 
iMglne. This is due to the deeentwliitd fora of goveriUBent 
that est^lished school govemance at a local level with a 
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minimum amount of either county or strito suporvision, the 
abserico of most lucdl records, and the paucity of infonnation 
offorcd by schuol trustoos oven whore records do exist. 

The story that can be pieced together, however, is one of 
i^rowth. Census data show that there woro but twenty-one 
districtH organized in Jackson County In By 1860 the 

nuJiibor had grown to fifty-three and by 1880 it stood at 102^ 
a number that was to only increase slightly thereafter until 
the consolidation efforts of the H)^HJ's. 

The twenty-one districts that existed in ISSO contained 
thirty^four schoolhouses , but only twcnty^five wore in use. 
This rncans, of cnursc, that with the exception of a few towns 
and their surrounding argas, most disiricts were one school 
districts. Of the thirty-four school buildings that did 
sLanJ, thirty-one wore made of logs, only three being frame* 
This wauld change after about 1S7S when log schools were 
J4urie rally condemned as unfit for effective instruction. By 
L9i)0 only three log buildings remained while there were 116 
frame and eight buildings termod brick, The latter desig- 
natiuii is susf^eut hawcver, as stone and stucco facades were 
somctinic s lumiJ^J into this category. 

V-y the census data paints an interosting picture of 

the sohtH)i.. of dacksun County. The fifty-three districts 
buastod of fifty-four school houses, fifty-nine teachers 
lfnrty=nine of them menj , and a total of 2,774 students 
which would mean an average of about fifty^ono per building. 
It shoaid be quickly pointed out, though^ that a compulsory 
attendance law was not yet in operation and that data indi- 
cates :i daily turn out of only about one-half of those 
eligible. School was typically in session for six months in 
MnO "taking up'' after the fall harvest and 'letting out" 
before spring planting. Teachers were poorly paid with the 
coiinry nverage being only S3] , 00 per month for men and $23,00 
fur wuinen. All fifty-four schools of the county spent but 
$iU,i9h.uti fur their operation in 1860. 

The passage of the school law merely enabled the people 
to form taxing districts. The ^ aw did nothing to guarantea 
the enthusiastic participation of the people or their elected 
dirccturs. The first twenty years of the law were years of 
trial as the schoolmen in the state complained of the bitter 
fi-ugaiity of the school directors, the sad condition of the 
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school properties, and the resistaiice to employ new educa* 
tional ideas* The various county superintendents of Jackson 
County regularly related to the State Superintendent their 
constant hope and frequenc frustration. In speaking of the 
school houses in 1864 County Superintendent U,E. Robinson 
reported that: "Our school houses are^ for the most part, 
poorly furnished, many being without blackboards, outline 
maps, charts, comfortable seats, convenience for hats, 
bonnets and shawls, and poorly ventilated. But a very few are 
supplied with libraries, and but two or three are supplied 
with apparatus,"! 

The local school districts were run by three-men boards 
of trustees* These trustees were elected annually for 
staggered terms and were only required by state law to meet 
twice a year. This alone would account for the meagrg 
documents they left behind but becomes even more problemati- 
cal when compounded by their verbal economy. Entries in the 
existing record books from 185S to 1900 seldom indicate much 
more than the time and date of the meeting, the names of tha 
trustees present, and the time of adjournment. Two to six 
hours a year seemed to be enough to do the business of the 
district . 

The three largest items of business left to the trusteei 
were the hiring of the teacher, the maintenance of the school, 
and making an annual report to the County Superintendent of 
Schools who in turn channeled such statistics to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, These reports to the 
state run only two to three pages in length before 1900 and 
are not a valuable source of Information about local school 
efforts* 

The trustees often hired the person in the district most 
willing if not most able to teach. The instructions to the 
teachers were generally simple-^teach readirg, writingj 
speHing, arithmetic and maintain order— inability in the 
first four tasks sometimes being overlooked if the fifth 
item was carried out. Here are a set of rules t>^ical of 
the day, although these particular ones were put forth in 
the lB60*s by trustees in Hardin County, Illinois^ 

Rule first 

School shall open at 8 O'clock a,m. and 
close at 4 O'clock p,m, 
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Rule second 



When the signal is given for school to 
coimnence each pupil shall Immediately 
enter the schoolroom and begin his or her 
respective studies. 

Rule third 

No whispering or other conmiunication shall 
be allowed of any scholar except by per- 
mission of the Teacher, 

Rule fourth 

No wrestling, taging or climbing shall be 
allowed of any scholar* 

. Rule fifth 

No quarrel ling, blackguarding or fighting 
shall be tolerated of any scholar* 

Rule sixth 

At the close of school each pupil shall 
quietly retire making his or her obeisanct. 

In 1884 the County Superintendent, John M* Reedar^ reported 
to the state: *Ther© are one hundred and two regularly 
organiEed schools in this county and three or four 'chance* 
schools. The latter hold school once in a whlle> and, owing 
to their locality a^d want of interest on the part of the 
people^ they are likely to remain such as they now are for 
some time. "2 

Schooling beyond the eighth grade continued to be rare 
between 1855 and 1900 although there were at least opportuni- 
ties available that were not present before ISSS* Separate 
public high schools did not exist in Southern Illinois prior 
to the Twentieth Century, The opening of the Presbyterian 
affiliated Southern Illinois College in the late 1850s at 
Carbondale which was followed by the chartering of Southern 
Illinois Nonnal College in 1869 did provide some opportuni- 
ties for education beyond the eighth grade within the coimty, 
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A. Town ScliQul-S 



By 1860 Jackson County could boast of at least three 
towns of substance and scvDral iiiiportant vi llanos, Murphys- 
bore, being the county scat Siiicc the Brownsville fire of 
1843, and a center of coal mining was carcainly the most 
iipportant. GranU Tnwor. iiowovur, was growing and with the 
river traffic and the promiso uf developing its iron in- 
dustry was iiupini; to bocoma the largest town in the county. 
The City oC CurbonUule was tiiu newest of the throe having 
been ostablished through the offorts of Daniel ilarmon Brush 
on the newly comploted Illinois Central Railroad that ran 
froni Chicago to Cairo, As other railroads and spur lines 
established" theniselvos in the county their newly created 
depots gave risu to towns like Ava, Gorham, Campbell Hill, 
DeSoto, iUkville, Makanda, and Sand Ridge. All of these 
towns would get into t!ie prucess of building public schools. 

fiarly cdu;:atiunai activity in Murphysboro began shortly 
after Its construction with subscription schools being taught 
at various lucations throughout the town. Existing records 
tell of the efforts of Dr, Logan and others at encouraging 
such schools and the names of Dr. Lynch, who Logan is re- 
ported to have encouraged to come from St. Gonevieve, 
Missouri to tutor Iris children, and Cyrus Thomas, who later 
became an entomologist and archaeologist with the Smithsonian 
Institute, are found as early teachers. Such records also 
show a school being taught by Hugh Crawford in 1855 in a 
building on the north side of the s [uare, and of a frame 
school being built on Tenth Street that was used until 1867. 

In 186S a brick school was constructed at the foot of 
McGuire's Hill on Ninth Street, and named the Osburn School. 
Instruction began that same year with R.J. Voungj being 
assisted by Charlotte Hanson and Clara Dodge, facing the 
150 students. Later, neorge iV. Hill. Joel Bowlby, John Q.A* 
Kimmel, John W. Steele, A,B, Garrett, John M, Bryan, and 
Reynold Gardner would serve as principals until the school 
was closed in 1907. In the late 1800s a second school was 
built and named Logan Scho-^l. It was in use until being 
destroyed in the tornado of *925. 

Public school activity in Grand Tower began after the 
Civil War, In 1869 the school directors paid $500*00 to 
J, W. Jenkins for lots to build a school on. 3 fhe building 
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was later built and served for the remaindar of the century* 



When Carbondale was first plotted, two lots were reserved 
for schools. The first school was built near tho Brush 
House and was called the West Sid© or IVest Ward School. It 
was in operation by 1856.^ As the population increased^ 
there was school held on the eiist side of the tracks as well, 
but not in a regular school house. 

In 1859 Southern Illinois College was built in Carbondale 
on what is now the site of Lincoln Junior High School. The 
college was the project of the Revcrand Clark Braden* A 
brick structure was built and the college opened. Un- 
fortunately, the school failed to receive the financial 
support from the Presbyterian Church that it needed to sur- 
vive. Later Braden was to actively campaign for the normal 
School being located in Carbondale and the property of the 
college became part of the inducement. The college was 
eventually turned over to James M. Campbell, the builder of 
the normal school, who in turn sold it to the city for the 
use of the public schools, Campbell was a strong supporter 
of the schools and even before the sale of Southern lUinois 
College he had allowed classes to be taught in other proper- 
ties of his. 

Before the purchase of the college the district was al- 
ways short of space, Newsome, in his history of Carbondale, 
reports that high school was being taught in a »'grain house*' 
by Issac Clements in 1860,5 in 1867 the East Side School 
was taught by Celestia Burdick and Louisa Jenkins and the 
West Side School by Miss S,C. Richart and Miss Laura Seely,^^ 
By 1884 Barden's Free Press was reporting a v/ell-organized 
system with C,C, Stotiar as principal, Fanny Grove at the 
East Side Primaiy School, Cora Williams at the ^est Side 
Primary School, Gertie Warder teaching first Inteimedlate, 
Lizzio Rumbold teaching second intermediate^ Mary McAnally 
and Belle Crowther teaching the granunar level?, and Alexander 
Lane and Adaline Toney teaching the Negro children,^ Car- 
bondale children wanting high school usually attended the 
preparation department of the nonnal school and later the 
laboratory high school, Carbondale did not organiEe a 
separate public high school until 1924, 

In 1878, the populations of the towns in the coujity werei 
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Carbondale 2500 

Murphy Hboro 2300 

Grarul Tower 1000 

DeSoto 600 

Makanda 300 

Ava 300 

ElkvillG 150 



What little is known about the school in Makanda is contained 
in the following story taken tTom "The Makanda News" [a short- 
lived effort of journalism) J from 1896. 

The Makanda public school buildin is located in the 
western part of town. While the location is quite 
picturesque, it is thought by some to bo better 
adapted to the rambles and sports of the mountain 
goat than for a playgi^ound for our public school 
children. The teachers and board have succeeded 
in their earnest efforts to properly grade the 
school, and have untiringly labored to arrange a 
course that will prove an incentive to higher and 
better work on the part of the pupil. Tlie school 
consists of four departments vis: F.A. Parkinsoni 
principal; Miss Myrtle Hastings, Intermediate; Miss 
Kate McMurphy, second primary; Mrs. Parkinson, first 
primary. in^ enrollment for this year is 
thing over 200, with an average attendance of 153 
last month. The present course consists of eight 
grades, the object of which is to give a thorou^ 
knowledge of the common branches, civil government 
and elementary bookkeeping. The present eighth 
grade is composed of sixteen members, all but two 
of whom are doing the full year's work. The board 
contemplates establishing a high school course, bo- 
ginning the next term, if room can be provided. 



That Makanda is proud of her school and its 
efficient corps of teachers needs no saying. 
The way it patronizes people outside of the dis- 
trict leaves no room for more to be said. We 
hope that before next fall the proper authorities 
will get together and have built a _______ 

[high school room to?] accommodate all wh| may 
wish to take the course of study taught here. 
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B. School Life 



One thing that the existing records do not indicate is 
something about the games, activities, and social affairs 
that were every bit as much a part of the school as the text= 
books and teachers. For this kind of information we have to 
turn to the m'jmories of the older people in the county* 
Luckily, they can recall these kinds of events long after 
forgetting the names of their textbooks. 

School children in the Nineteenth Century walked to 
school. In fact the ability to walk to school was praC" 
tically the sole criterion as to the appropriate time for a 
child to begin school. Teacher record books that exist offer 
eloquent testimony to this by such entries beside a young 
child *s name as: "quit, too far to walk." One gets the 
image of little legs too short and weak to negotiate the 
furrowed roads while carrying the books and lunch pail. 

The children arrived just before school started carrying 
their lard buckets which had been converted to lunch pails by 
punching a few nail holes in the lid. The fare thus toted 
was far from simiptious and more often than not contained a 
variety of some kind of meat surrounded in a shell of the 
always present grease. The lucky child chased this with a 
piece of fruit or a cookie. 

The school houses did not have playgrounds^ but the kids 
always kept busy. A rubber ball provided nearly endless 
possibilities such as town ball or ante-over, TTie pocket 
knife (a Pal or Barlow^ of course)^ was as versatile and 
always gave its owner certain rights to start a game of 
mimibly-peg, stretch, or plain whittling. Games of tag, with 
all of the varieties that children can conjure up like stoop 
tag, base tag, bling tag, etc, ware also popular for both 
boys and girls- Acorns, hickory nuts, buckeyes, walnuts, 
crab apples and their like were created for small scale war% 
and that fact was seldom mlsstd by a child. And for a last 
resort there were the invariable oak trees under which om 
could relax and talk, tell stories, gossip, or spin yarns. 
Getting the child to study might be a probl^, but getting 
him to play never was. 

ThB school day began with the ringing of a bell (the 
affluent districts had belfries, the less wealthy a hmd 
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bell), or the teachers xoo-hoo. The children filed into the 
room/hung thoLr wraps on the hooks, placed their iunch pails 
on the shelf, and filed to their shared desks. By this time 
some of the larger boys had filrcady filled the water bucket 
from the creek or cistern and l ad a Firti ;ln the stove going 
if Che weather required. 

The day uencrally began with penmanship which was prac- 
ticed by copying the sentences or p^iragraphs placed upon the 
blackboard by the teacher. Younger children fiJt shorter 
verses, older children longer verses, everyone got the ex- 
hortation to Tnorality or hard work contained within the verse* 
Then recitation began for the lower grades and worked toward 
the upper grades in the back of the room. One by one the 
grades moved to the recitation bench before the teacher's desk 
As the group recited, the remainder of the school studied 
quietly^ At loast thai what the scenario called fort 

At noon time the lunches were quickly eaten and the 
children returned to their g.^mes. After lunch the afternoon 
session started and the young ones tried to stay awake out 
of their recent habit of nap taking while the older ones 
also tried to stay awake out of sheer bad habit. School 
ended at four n*clock, and the children walked home with the 
thought of the chores that awaited them, for their work day 
was not over yet. 

Sometimes the school sponsored special occasions that 
were the social highlight of the entire community, A 
pie supper or box social night came during the autumn, the 
predictable Christmas program with its singing would be 
looked forward to by all, a spelling match or two was common 
fare during the year, and with late Spring came the final 
exercises. These final exercises would typically have every 
child "saying their piece" to the pride of their assembled 
parents. Who could f^ll to thrill at a well-rehaarsed 
rendition of "The Village Blrnksmith" or "Old Ironsides"? 

C . Educating the Negro in Jackson County 

Illinois entered the Union as a free state since this was 
one of the conditions of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
But there was always s ntiment in favor of slavary right up 
until the Civil War and Jackson County had its share of 
slavery advocates from its inception. Early rasldents of the 
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county would uvon loanc slaves in Missouri and use them in 
lUinaiH. This arninuenRTU was apparently legal. Needless 
to say, with this kind of sympathy to slavery thore wore not 
any Negroes attractod to the county until after emancipation. 

When Negroes dui settle in the county they settled at 
Grand Ttm'er, Murphy sboro, and Carbondalo. later* with the 
opening of coal mines, they could also be found in small 
communities like hikville, lial I idayborn, and DcSolo. With 
the oventual closini^ of the nnr^es and the einploymont prob- 
lems ot the 1930s, many of the Negro families moved on 
leaviTig only Carbondale and Murphysboro with Negro popu- 
a t i o n s , 



11)0 11 linn is C'ommon Sclinol Law of 1855 was very clear-- 
Negroes were to be educntCHL In Grand Tower the Negro 
childreii atteiukd a school ke[)t in a former wooden frame 
house. rdiefi the school directors of Grand Tower built a now 
school for the white children, the Negro children were given 
the old. This they attended untii the Negro population had 
left (rrand Tower. 



In Muri)[i> sboro n 'colurud" school was established some- 
time hufurc lS8h. :t (Kcnined a small home before moving 
to a no t h e r Iiomc 1 o c a t e d o n the current site of the Sh i 1 oh 
Baptist Church near Old Route 13 and Route 127 south. After 
yet another move to a frame structure, a permanent school 
was built in 1897 and named Douglass for Frederick Douglass. 
The first principal, Mr. Alexander, taught with two other 
teachers. All twelve grades were taught in the school. In 
1900 tlie enrollment was 74 students. That same yearj ten 
graduated from the high scliool . In the 1920s the State 
ruled that the facilities at Douglass woro inadequate to 
offer secondary instruction, faced with the choice of build- 
ing a new high school for the blacks or Integrating Murphys- 
boro Township High School ^ the citizens went with integration. 
In 1955 Mr, Carl Lee was made principal of the Douglass 
Elementary School whore he remained for some thirty-one years. 
The highest enrollment was 136 pupils in the 1950s taught 
by six teachers. In 1966 the Douglass School was closed and 
now serves as a storage facility for the unit district. 

The Negro children of Carbondale also began their school- 
ing in a former friime home located in the Northeast quarter 
of the city. Barton's Free Press reported that in 1883 
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there ware 121 clulilren in Che colored school taught by Mr* 
Aloxandur Lano and his asHistant. Adalino Toncy. SDVenty- 
nine of these chi Idron were in the primary grades and forty- 
two ifi the upper grados.i^ A town census, taken in 1882 
hud ahjwn Carbondnle to liavo a population uf 2193^ 1672 of 
whom w.^re Cancan iaTi and 521 were Negro, ^rhcro is frag- 
mentary evidence tha^ the first school for blacks in Car- 
bondale was openod through effort:, of the Freedman's 
Bu reau. 

The Negro children of Carbondalc did not have a pei'ma-^ 
nent sch(?nl facility until the enrly iOOO's when tho dis- 
trict gave the Mast Side 5^chnnl for ui^c as a grade ono to 
twolvu school for blacks and runamed it Attucks. Ihis 
facility became a vocational center after integration in 
the until being tc^a dohn in 1975. 

As Neg rn { ani i i ies fnoved into Clkvi 1 le sottic of their 
children Just attended existing schools. This apparently 
continued until the number of Negro children was sufficiert 
to justify the building of a scp'r^at^ school in 1897. 
Continued growth caused the building to be re-built into a 
two - room sc h no 1 wh i c h ope r n t e d until HI 3 2 . Bella CI aybrook 
was one of the early teachers. 

In Hal 1 Ldayboro , Reuben Reed donated land for the con- 
struction of a school for Negro children in 1873. The Reed 
"colored" School operatod until the phasing out of the 
mining operations and the building burned in 1945. 

As Negroes moved into the DeSoto area they first attonded 
Milhouso School and observed the segregation formalities by 
sitting on one sidr of the aisle while the whites sat on 
the other. This practice continued until a separate school ^ 
named Ward, was built. This school operated until the 
depression caused most of the Negroes to letive the area* 

LJL Redd, the County Superintendent from 1873-1877 
reported to the State Superintendent in 1874 t 

The colored children in this county are taught in 
separate schools. We have five schools in the 
county, two of them are graded. There are seven 
teachers employed in these schools, five of them 
are very good teachers and will compare favorably 



in capacity with the teachers in moLjt of the white 
schools. Mixed schools arc repugnant to the 
feelings of nearly all our people, yet nine-tenths 
of the people are in favcr of educating ths 
colored cbUdren, but would not submit to mixed 
schools without much confusion and ill feeling. 
Hence I have advised our directors, whenever it 
is possible, to provide separate school? for their 
education, and thus avoid trouble which would bo 
sure to follow an cfforr to mix the white and 
colored children in one house, 

D. The Teachers 

The teachers of the schools in Jackson County were often 
farmers who used the wintor months to earn a little "cash" 
money." Before the creation of the State Normals at 
Bloomington in 1858 and Carbondale in 1869, all were un- 
trained. As a gesture to those advccates of the science of 
pedagogy, the state law did require all teachers to attend 
annual teacher institutes sponsored by county superintendents. 
Hence, over a period of four to ten days, a heavily bombastic 
crash course was given in the mysteries of school-- keeping * 
Jackson County was luckier in this regard than most of her 
sister counties in not only having a scries of rather con- 
seientious county superintendents but in also having the 
Normal School handy under the able leadership of President 
Robert AUyn. Allyn was a nationally recognized public 
school crusader and an active participant in co^mty teacher 
institutes. In speaking of the influence of the normal 
school the Jackson County Superintendent had written im his 
state report of 1888: 

It would not be prudent in making this request to 
fail mentioning the long needed help the schools 
of this county are receiving from the excellent 
training given to the teachers and those contem- 
plating the teacher *s work in the Southern Illinois 
Normal University, at Carbondale. I can say 
without hesitancy that students who have attended 
the Normal University and who were careful and 
studious while there, make excellent instructors. 
Let us have more of them. 

The author has yet to uncover an actual program for a 
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cnunty in;t'tute hold bcforo iQOO in Jackson County, but 
kiu OKQvrpi rvom one hold in Popo County in 189S should be 
instructive, llie institute in this case ran for five days 
but only one day is selected by way of an exajnple: 

Tuesday 

o:30 Roll Call 

8:35 Opening Exerciser. , .Jimes Kit'^ 

Reading 1 hour 25 minutes 
8:50 (a) Orthenpy-llow .^jecure Correct 

Pronunc ^ at ion ? . . . 0 , J . Rude 
9:00 (b) Expression-How Secure Good 

Expression?. . .Maria Murphy and 

Bessie McCoy 
9:20 Discussiun 

9:10 Educauo.. il Valu: of Good Readliig. , , 

James Kirk 
10:00 DiHCu^sior 
10:15 Recess 

10:30 (a) Should Phyjiolog/ or Hygiene be Taught 

ia our Schools before the Textbook is Placed 
in the Hands of the Pupil? If so why?. . , 
IKN. Maynor and P.R. Rose 

10:50 How Impress [sic] Pupils with the Need of 

Taking Care of the Organs of Sense, . .Lillian 
Herring and Lou Jackson. 

11: 10 Discussion 

11:30 Noon 

1:00 Roll Call Responded to With Quotations 
1:00 Song 

1:15 The Office of the Participle. . , 

John Hodge 
1:30 The Office of the Infinitive. . . 

John Randolph 
1:45 The Use of Auxilliaries. . . 

Charles Brown 
2:15 necoss 

2:30 (a) The Constitution of the U.S. as a 

Compromise. , ,Geo. Crawford and E,S. Barger 

2:50 Knowledge of U.S. History Essential for Good 
Citizenship. , .J.N. Maynor 

3:20 ilow Teach [sic] Patriotism to Primary 

Pupils?. . .OUie Kimball and NeUie Giffin 

3:40 Discussion 
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With the nvai lability of normal school training the 
statu directCHj t\w county supcrintendonts to issue two 
classes of tcacrKng certificates. The first class certifi- 
cate was given o those who score ^ highest on county-wide 
examinations monitored by the county superintendent or who 
had ^^raduated from the normal schools. Those not doing as 
well on the test received second class certificates, A 
reading of the State School Laws of 1872 reveals that the 
difference between tho two is relatively minor: (1) the 
first grade was good for two years, the second grade for 
one, and (2) the holder of the first grade certificate was 
entitled to tench some of the higher branches, i.j. natural 
science, physiology and health. It was generally supposed 
that the districts would strive to hire only first grade 
certificate holders :?nd to pay tliem more* Such a sup- 
position is not ^^upport ruj by actual evidence of practice. 

(iene I I i za t ions about the length of service among 
teachers is somewhat tenuous, but an examination of avail- 
able documents in Jackson County would seem to make the 
fc>l lowing inferences tenable; 

(I) I^'achur turn- over wras ntpid. Some districts 
would have a new teacher every year. 

(21 Tlie numb or of men who taught for more than 
three or four years was small. 

(.1) Those who did generally gravitated toward 
the towns and became principals. 

(4) There is in general, a gravitation of all 
teachers from the lower paying rural schools 
to the higher paying districts, which often 
meant the town schools. 



One item of interest should probably be added at this 
point. High turn-over rates were not only the result of 
tyrannical school trustees, low pay, and unruly children, 
Women, who were entering the would-be profession in greater 
numbers, =-there were five in 1850 in the county and 238 by 
1924"-wGre generally regarded as good matrimonial material 
and a good many farmers of substance wanted to grace their 
households with such women of culture and refinement. And 
since most districts were disinclined to hire married women. 
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thus the turn-ovor rate. 



E. SchoQl Buildings 

School buildings during the period 1855-1890 wore 
generally ill-equipped, paorly lit and ventilated, and aU 
ways inof fectivcly heated. Although the use of abandoned 
pole cabins or other log structures was rejected after the 
Civil Warj the new frame school houses were a far cry from 
those of today. Timber for a new building was often donated 
by one of the school's patrons. Volunteer iL^.bor cut the 
timber and then "connections'* wore sought so that the logs 
would be cut into lunibcr by the nearest sawmill for freo or 
at reduced rates, ThDn the lumber was hauled to the site 
for raising by the volunteers. Tlie sites are probably worthy 
of further mention. 

Most of the sites for schools were simply loaned to the 
school trustees [)y one of the patrons. Tliis philnnthropy 
was generally rewarded by naming the school for the doner. 
Thusj in , Jackson County such school names as BarroWj Bower, 
Brush, Buckles, Burroughs, Grain, Edwards, and others* 
Equally popular was to name the school after the nearest 
geographic feature as was the case with Big ilill. Big Lake, 
Bottom, Bridge, Brush Creek, Cox Prairie, Creek Paiun, Ellis 
Ridge, Elm Grove, and others. Also popular was to name the 
school after nearby churches as was the case with Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Macedonia, Mt , Joy, Mt. Tabar, Pate, Sharon, and 
Zion. The award for the least imaginative names goes to 
East Side School in Carbondale, Elkville Colored School, 
Lincoln in Carbondale , Old Vergenncs, Number Five (named for 
the coal mine), and Washington in Murphysboro. The most 
appealing names, at ^*?ast to the author, were Brierscratch, 
Butterbush, Lick Skillet, Meatrlnd, Logan Hollow (only if 
pronounced Holler as those of us in Jackson County call it). 
New Era, and Swamp Hollow. 

The schools of this era were outfitted with one wall 
painted black, a switch Or two, a water bucket, a dictionary, 
perhaps a map, and one wood or coal burning stove specially 
designed for frying the younger children who sat close and 
freezing the eighth grade boys who sat out of its range. 
The really "progressive*' and "wealthy" districts within the 
county added a bell, a small library of perhaps a dozen or 
two volumes, and a his and her privy although this was rare. 
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F. Special Schools 



A number of "special schools'* were popular during the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century, and Jackson County 
was to have several kinds of these. 

The old newspapers abound with advertisements of "select 
schools'* held In the county between 1870 and 1900, These 
schools often operated when the conroon schools were not in 
session and provided opportunities for teachers to earn a 
little spare cash and for pupili to either catch up or get 
ahead. Sometimes drawing was featured as a part of the 
select school curriculimi and this apparently attracted some 
customers. As to why these were '*select*' is a good question 
since the advertisements suggest that anyone with the re- 
quired tuition was eligible. 

Kindergartens were not a part of the district schools 
in the Nineteenth Century and these were sometimes offered 
in the cities as -'special schools*" 

Yet a third type of "special school" was the writing 
school. Penmanship was coniidared a sign of the well- 
educated as well as a highly desirable social grace* The 
girl who wrote with "a good hand " was considered most mar- 
riageable* Good penmanship appealed to people not unlike 
the advertisements of the Twentieth Century which made the 
person who could play the piano ''the life of the party*" 

Before the introduction of the Palmer Method syiteo 
in the 1890s, the schools taught several methods of writing 
and those with the greatest flourishes ware often the 
greatest in demand* Traveling writing teachers moved tram 
school to school to offer evening or sufflmer sessions in 
writing* Barden's Free Press of Carbondale carried the news 
story in 1884 that a Mr* T,W* Searest held a writing school 
at the Meisertiaimar School where R,L, Snider receivad the 
prlza for the greatest impraveaant. The school then moved 



on to the Kaowi School * and the Brown School* 

Another type of "select school^' would be th# singing 
school where an itinerant ttadief Hould sove about teach^ 
tiie principles of Delody uid hanony and conclude the 
instruction with a ptAlic songfest. AlthQUgh the author has 
no direct evidence of such a school in Jackson Comity, the 
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notion hiiH prt)viMt too i iit r i l;u inu tu avoid at least mention- 
ing , 

V. Tlif Modern PurioJ of Hducation, l^OO-Proscnt 

The grentust slni^lo influence for change in education 
after the Nineteenth Century was to be the state, PveviouHly 
the State had been content to let the lueal districts manage 
their own affairs with a minimun /iniount of interference. 
This was to change as new rindlngs and theories of pedagogy, 
ideas about hygiene and sanitation, and changing concepts 
of school house con st ryjt i on came into acceptance and wore 
translatiui ifito law. i1ijs inovemciit was tempered by tho 
concern for scientific manat^c:nent that brought standardiza- 
tion, formal report i nk^, and f inane ial acounting to the 
schnols. All df thesL- forces ^.evc to effect tlic schools 
iri .Jackson County, 

In 1900 there were 102 school districts in the county 
with 127 scliool houses. Seven of the schools in tho county 
were listed a:; private or parochial and the rest were pubiic. 
Twenty- five schools bonsted of havini^ a library. Such 
boast ini; would have been (luiet thouf^i as only S3S.Q5 was 
spent for library books in the entire counly. Men, who had 
dotninated the teachifig prefession in the Nineteenth Century, 
no longer did so. The county reported 110 women teaching in 
1900 with 75 meiu 

In 1000, S,132 children attended school with ref^tilarity 
in the county out of 16,079 who were listed as between the 
aii,es of five and twenty -one. llie school year was still a 
six-month term and the pay for teachers, although inching up, 
was but S43.40 for men and $56.19 for women. There was still 
no separate high school in 1900.'" 

The cities wore showing growth at the expense of their 
surrounding farm areas and this trend would continue through- 
out the now century. The major exception to this rule were 
the towns that spriing to life with tho discovery of new coal. 
Their death, however, tended to bo as swift as their birth 
and they often ^eft behind school houses as the only public 
buildings that they had had time to construct, Dowell, 
DeSoto, and Hallidayboro are just three examples, 
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By 1900 Jackson County had a population of 35,871 (as 
comparod with its 1870 population of 19,634], divided among 
its sixteen townships as follows: 



Carbondale 
Murphysboro 

Sand Ridge 
F'ountain Bluff 
Grand Tower 



Vergennes 



Somerset 
DeSoto 



Bradley 
Dogognia 
Kinkaid 



Pomona 
Makanda 



Levan 



Ora 



Elk 



1562 
1377 
1310 
2633 
1004 
941 
1232 
2081 
1589 
4464 
S314 
894 
758 
1490 
1889 
2333 



The comparison of 1870 and 1900 population statistics reveals 
steady growth which was reflected in the creation of new 
schools* By 1940, however, there are population declines 
from 1900 to 1940 in the tawnships of Vergennes (-28%), 
Ora (-47%), Bradley (-23%), Degognia (-46%), Kinkaid (-24^), 
Levan (-48%), Somorset (-21%), DeSoto (-15%), Fountain 
Bluff (-8%), Pomona (-34%), and Makanda (-35%). Tliis despite 
an overall increase of 12% county-wide. 

Several factors were at work from 1900 to 1940 that 
caused these statistical changes: (1) ^he national trend 
of rural peoples moving into the cities, (2) the large scale 
phasing out of mining operations throughout the county, (3) 
the slow growth of the Murphysboro area following the tornado 
of 1925, Such factors definitely had an impact on the 
country schools. Enrollments were dropping and the very 
survival of many of these schools was in jeopardy* Again, 
wo can refer to tho Dougla.^ School as an example. In 1906 
the school had an enrollment of forty-one. In 1922 there 
were eleven children. In 1927 the schooi had eight students* 
three Korandos, two Wilsons, and one Carruthers. The school 
was gone by 1943* 

The steady growth in the cities caused the citizenry to 
dream of modern two-story brick edifices with the latest 
apparatus for instruction. These dreams were translated into 
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reality largely boYoro 

Carbandaie built i Un-;e stone achooi on Main Stroet 
about 1914 and named it for thu toum's principal developer, 
Daniel Hannon Brush. This allowed the district to turn the 
older East Sidu School over to the Negro children, 

In 1907 Murphysboro built Washington School to help ease 
the overflow from Logan School which was housed in rented 
facilities. In 1901 a Township High School was organized 
in Murphysboro and building began in the Clarke and Logan 
addition of the city. Its completi^Mi that year allowed 
Murphysboru to claim the distinction of having the first 
tmrnmii^ hi,.^h school in Suuthern Illinois. 

In 1910 Murphysborg l:iuiit the Longfellow School. In 

1917 the Lincoln School was built. Tins proud record of 

school cons nuct ion was short lived, however. The infainoifi 
tornadn of 19 25 saw to that. 

On March 18, I9i5 n Urge tornado swept through Murphys- 
boro killinj,^ and destroying all in its path. The tornado 
completely destrovcd the ceittral building of the high school, 
deniolished the Loftan School killing five children, blew tiie 
attic portion off of the Washington School, and caused minor 
damage at both the Douglass and Lincoln Schools. The biggest 
tragedy of the storTri was at Longfellow School where tfie 
bodius of eleven children mixed with the rubble of the 
former school. The tornado was a complete rout to the city, 
Tlie population at the time was about 13,000; it quickly 
dropped under 5,000 and has yet to regain its population of 
1925, Tlianks to insurance money, state assistance, and Iq(^ 
initiative, the schools that were destroyed were all rebuilt. 

In 1901 the state passed several laws that concerned 
the schools. One of the bills required that counties number 
their school districts consecutively. Prior to the passage 
of this law the districts i^ere niBnbered by townships. This 
act certainly aids the work of the historian if not the 
people of the tiine in which it was passed. The districts 
in Jackson County were re-nuinbered beginning with Elk Town- 
ship, moving across from east to west on the top tier of 
townships (all numbered 7 south) and then west to east 
through the 8 south townships and so forth until ending up 
in the vicinity of Grand Tower. With such a numbering 
scheme, Schmitt School in Elk Township became District 
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Number One and East School, near Grand Tower, was numbered 
155 • That same years women were given the r:^ ^ht to vote in 
school elections . 

Alfred Bayliss, the State Superinten lent of Public 
Instruction from 1899 to 1907, and his successor Francis G. 
Blair, who served until 1934 ^ initiated changes that were 
to greatly affect the schools of Jackson County* Bayliss 
began by doing much to promote standards for school con^ 
struction and design. He became so intrigued with standard- 
isation that his circular of 1901 suggests that the ideal 
school house should be a square of 775 square feet with 
thirteen foot high ceilings and windows (comprising Dne^slKth 
of floor area), that were 3 minutes and eight seconds above 
the floor *^ By Blair's time these ideas had been fully 
developed and schools were to strive to receive the '^Standard 
School" award that could be nailed above their entrance. By 
1917 the requirements for a one-room standard school Included 
a his and hers cloakroom; two good pictures; the preacrlbad 
state curriculum; a suspended globe; and a teacher that was 
a graduate of a four year high school. Superintendent Blair 
was a thoroughly practical man as well as a "standards" tnan^ 
however. Realizing he was writing in the midst of the first 
world war he counseled that- "At the present time, it would 
be well not to buy maps of Europe and Asla,"^ Jackson County 
reported with some pride that of its eighty-'five one room 
school houses in 1917, fifty met the minimum standards. 

At County Schools 

The great majority of the schools In Jackson County were 
still one'-room rural schools in 1900. Although records from 
these schools are rare, from those that do exist a story can 
be pieced together. The most complete set of records are 
those of the Douglas School which was located near Campbell 
Hill. 5 

In the school year 1906^7 the Douglas School housed 
forty=one students from sixteen families. Six of these 
children were in the first grade, two in the second ^ ten in 
the third, fifteen in the fifth, and eight in the seventh* 
The two students in the second grade disrupt the more normal 
pattern of teaching the odd numbered grades one year and 
the even numbered ones the neKt* Tha schedule for that 
year was as follows i 
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Schedule 



9 ! 


; 00 


Morning exercises 


9; 


: 15 


7th yr, reading 


9 : 


; 30 


5th yr. reading 


9 : 


; 45 


3rd yr , reading 


10; 


: 00 


2nd yr . read ing 


10 ; 


: 10 


1st yr, reading 


10 : 


, 20 


B History 


10: 


: 30 


Recess 


10: 


i 45 


A History 


11 : 


: 00 


3rd yr . arithmetic 


1 1 : 


; 20 


B arithmetic 


1 1 : 


; 40 


A arithmetic 


12: 


: 00 


Noon 


1 ; 


; 05 


1st reader 


1 ; 


: 15 


2nd reader 


1 : 


: 25 


Primary nimbers 


1; 


;35 


Language 


1: 


: 50 


B grammar 


2; 


;05 


A grammar 


2: 


;20 


Physiology 


2: 


; 30 


Recess 


2: 


;45 


1st reader 




;S0 


2nd reader 


-3 1 


00 


B geography 


3 i 


;20 


A geography 


3 ; 


;40 


C spelling 


1: 


:45 


B spelling 


3: 


50 


A spelling 


5: 


;S5 


Roll Call 


4 : 


:00 


Dismissal 



The L^tudents at Douglas used such textbooks as Baldwin^ s 
Readers (suppledmented by Parker^ s Penny Leaflets), Harvey's 
Grammar , kite's Computation, H alTs Arithmetic , McMaster's 
Hi St pry , Overton' s Physiology , and a music book by Moore, 
By 1918 the only recorded changes in textbooks were the 
addition of Butler's Geography and Cavin's Orthography . The 
school library grew to sixty-eight volumes and included such 
titles as Aesop's Fables, Black Beauty , The Last of the 
Mohicans along with titles lesser knom in current times 
like Grandfather's Chair , Phanton*s Rickshaw , and PersiTmjons . 
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The school house had been built in 1875 by B.B. Bordon 
at a cost of $566,00. But this just represented the house 
itself and before the term began one wood stove at $18,25 
was added, seats were purchased at a cost of $45,00 and 
"put down" for an additional cost of $6*00, Tliis meant that 
the total cost ran to $425.40, The money to build the school 
was borrowed from George Walters and was still being paid 
for in 1898 when the following entry was made in the 
Trustee's Books: 

By ^ ordor of the bord of directors drawd 
fifty dollars out of treasure to pay 
intrust on bored money of G,W. Walters* 

Andrew Smith 

An analysis of the expenses of the Douglas School in- 
dicates the kind of costs necessary to run any one-room 
rural school* Insurance cost the school directors $1.90 in 
1899. Horace Carruthers was paid $16,77 for coal that same 
year while Henry Williams got $38.00 a month for teaching. 
Total costs for operating the district for school year 
1899-1900 were $268.18 while receipts of $57,19 from the 
county, $163.61 from local taxes, and $28,29 in state funds 
equaled $326.72 (when the cash balance of $77.63 from 1898 
is added in), leaving a balance of $58*54. A complete 
Inventory of the school pTOperty done in 1929 showed a good 
well, a coal house, two outhouses, eight windows, eighteen 
desks, one recitation banchj four pictures on the wall, one 
broom, one coal hod, one chart, and one thermometer. But 
lest we accuse the district of conspicuous luxury let us 
also show that they reported no walk, no dustpan, no water 
fountain, no wastebasket, no window shades, no foot scraper, 
and no rulers. 

Records from the Buckles School indicate many similiar* 
ities with Douglas with the exception that this school was 
larger in population, closer to the city (Carbondale) , and 
close enough to the normal school to be used as a rural 
practice school* 'Hiis latter program was begun by W.O. Brown 
in 1918. 

But even with a larger population the district ex- 
perienced the standard problem of active Involvement. In 
the election for school director in 1912 J.O. Parkinson 
swamped his opposition with ten votes out of seventeen cast ,6 
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In 1916 the district voters approved plans to issue $1500. 
worth of bonds for the building of a two-room school house 
by a vote of twenty to two. The contract for the new school 
was let to C.E. Butcher for $1350.00 and the old school house 
sold to him for $30.00. An analysis of earlier financial 



records of the Buckles schools turns up the following 
typical expenses: 

Date I tem_ Cost 

October 12, 1901 Four tons of coal $8.00 

August 9, 1902 Mowing schoolyard $1.00 

September 3, 1902 Cleaning Schooihouse $2,25 

August 27, 1910 Pipe and pump $9.65 

September 13, 1913 1 school register $1,65 

September 11, 1915 Broom and soap $ .70 

November 17, 1915 1 globe $3.75 

January 13, 1916 Heater $89.90 



B , Teaching 

Teaching after 1900 also began to reflect some of the 
demands of the new century. Pay levels for teachers remained 
low and were not increasing as fast as they should have. 
Average pay for men teachers in the county was $43,00 a 
month in 1880, $43.40 in 1900, and $45.14 in 1905. The 
women fared only slightly better, at least in terms of per- 
centage increases, and went from an average of $32.34 in 
1880 to $40.13 in 1905. The reason, was the availability of 
normal schools after 1890 in the state and the growing en- 
rollment of women in these schools wiiich earned them higher 
grade certificates and more pay. Still, pay was too low and 
there was a growing shortage of qualified teachers. 

In 1905 the State of Illinois responded to this shortage 
by passing the Lindley Bill which granted free tuition to 
students attending the state's normal schools in exchange 
for the promise of teaching in the state a minimum of two 
years. This opportunity for a low cost education not only 
helped to alleviate the teacher shortage, it had a great 
impact on Increasing the general educational level of the 
State since many taught for only a short time and then moved 
on to other careers. 
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The noymal school provided a two-year program for 
tlementary teachers and a four^year program for high school 
teachers* An analysis of the training of the teachers in 
Jackson County for school year 1925-6 reveals the following: 



No training 

Less than 18 wks. of training 
18 wks . or more of training 
36 wks * or more of training 
Graduate of normal school 



Number 


% 


117 


50 


35 


15 


21 


9 


18 


8 


43 


18 


234 


100% 7 



The point is* that one-half of the teachers had at least 
some training. This was a step in the right direction. 
Further analysis reveals* however* that thirty-five of the 
forty-three teachers (811), who had graduated from normal 
school were teaching in Carbondale and Murphysborg. The 
country Schools were still not getting trained teachers p 



C. Parochial Schools 



Although Jackson County had attracted German and Dutdh 
settlers early in its history, there was no move to organize 
parochial schools until after the Civil War. 

St. Andrew's Catholic Church was organized in Murphysbtto 
in 1869 and three years later opened a grade school under the 
direction of Father Herman Jungmann * TTie school met on the 
second floor of the parsonage until a separate facility was 
built in 187S to house over seventy children. In 1885 teach- 
ing sisters from the order of the Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood came from Rumaj Illinois to conduct the school. 

In 1893 the frame school house was too small for the 
1S3 pupils of St. Andrew's School and a brick building wi^ 
constructed on the same site in 1893. This building was 
added on to in 1904 as there was now an enrollment of 300, 
The peak enrollment for St. Andrews was 379 in 1916, En- 
rollment declined following this due to the tornado of 1925, 
a declining birth rate* and the inability of the teaching 
order to provide enough teachers* 
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In 1967 a new S600,00C' school was built. In 1975 only 
one teaching nun remainH w*th lay teachers to instruct the 
116 children at St. Andrews. 

Lutheran schools were begun in the county at Campbell 
Hill in 1892, Jacob in 1896, and MuTphysboro in 1897, 
Limited data concerning the St. Peter's School at Campbell 
Hill and the Christ School at Jacob show enrollment at St. 
Peter -s to have been forty in 1930, forty-one in 1941, and 
twenty-nine in 1961. The Christ Church School at Jacob had 
ninety-five students in 1930, In 1958 a throe-classroom 
school was built at Jacob and a gymnasiimi was added in 1S58. 
In 1961 the enrollment at Jacob was sixty-six. 

Immanucl Lutheran School in Murphysboro had been a small 
enterprise from its inception and never required a separate 
school building until 1964 when a school addition of three 
classrooms and an office were added to the Parrish Hall. 
Statu recognition was given to the school in 1969 and 
enrollment grew to sixty- five students by 1973. German had 
been the official language of the parrish until 1918. 8 

D . High Schools 

In 1883 the citizens of Murphysboro organised a two-year 
high school course. Students for this program met at the 
City Hall until the building of the Murphysboro Township 
High School in 1901. This was the first separate facility 
in the county. 

Elkville organised a two-year high school in 1918 with 
students simply remaining at the elementary school for the 
program. In 1920 this program was extended to three years 
and when the high school building was completed in March of 
1922 a fQUT-year program was instituted. In 1924 students 
from the two-year high school program at Dowel 1 were allowed 
to attend Elkville for their last two years. The high school 
at Elkville continued until 1962 when the low enrollment of 
115 made consolidation look promising. A new unit district 
that combined Elkville^ Vergennes, Dowell, and Oraville into 
the "Elverado" district was formed. 

In Carbondale a high school district was formed in 1920. 
In 1923 a separate building was constructed. 

Other high school programs were formed in the 1920s at 
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Ava, Campbell Hill, and Grand Tower. All of these were to 
build separate facilities at a later tirae. 



TTie villages in the county gave their students what they 
could offer beyond the eighth grade and then sent them off 
to the towns for high school, if indeed, high school was 
their goal. The vocational programs that resulted from the 
passage of the federal Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 were not as 
large an incentive as one might think. Most farmers still 
failed to see the logic of sending their sons to high schools 
to learn farming or their daughters to learn homemaking. 
The lack of industry in Jackson County, outside of agri- 
culture and mining, made most vocational studies appear 
rather feeble in their objectives. For the student interestal 
in academic education, the normal school continued to take 
students directly from the eighth grade into the 1920a^ 
Tliese factors made the high schoois develop very slowly, 
especially into the 1930s. 

E . Consolidation 

By the late 1940s, the State of Illinois was determiiBd 
to do something about lowering the number of its school 
districts. It had over 10,000 districts and the majority 
were one room, one school districts. 

The determination to do something about it was based on 
the realization that most of these districts were experienc- 
ing problems, problems that came from* poor facilltleSj 
inadequately trained teachers, underdeveloped curricula and 
curricular materials, local indif ferences reslstanca to new 
ideas, poor management, and inefficient Qperation, The 
time to assault these districts seemed to be ripe--Governor 
Stephenson favored it, the professional educators supported 
it, and natural incumbrances to consolidation, like poor 
roads and lack of mass transportation vehicles, no longer 
existed . 

At first the legislature tried to appeal to the district 
by providing financial incentives. This approach resulted 
in disappointing returns. The most effective approach vm 
to simply legislate small districts out of businessp This 
was done in 19S3 when the State established minimum require- 
ments for state aid and demanding an enrollment of fifteai 
students. The result was devastating, TTiose rural distrleti 
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who had rusi^tcJ 'ill ufl^urt'^ consolidatinn were now 

crushod by the runlity that there wruld be no state monies. 



The life and death of towns and villages in the United 
States .is a rascinating saga in our history. Most every 
little commimity uas born with a dream, fostered the hope of 
being the next Cincinnati or Kansas City before dying the 
slow J agonising death that so many of them have. llie first 
stage in the process of deterioration were the drops in 
population followed inevlatably by the loss of the post offioB 
as the symbol of business and government and the school as 
the symbol of youthful vigor and local culture. 

By 1975 the State of Illinois had just over 1,000 dis- 
tricts. Jackson County, once again, reflects the overall 
pattern. It served the children with over 100 districts in 
the 1920s and now does so with but ten. 
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Bibliographic Essay 



Anyone doing history about Southern Illinois should 
probably begin by acknowledging the work of two men who 
worked at Southern Illinois University, The first, George 
W, Smith p was a professor of hiitory whose scholarly interests 
and writings have firmly established him as the "historian 
of Southern Illinois*" The second man, John Allen, came to 
S*I.U» in the 1930s, began to collect stories and curlositiei 
about the region, and lived to see his Legend^ and Lore of 
Southern Illinois and his It Happened in Southern Illinois 
(both published by Southern Illinois University's Area Service 
Division in 1963 and 1968 respectively), receive acclaim* 
Although Allen is not quoted in this manuscript, his In- 
fluence was great nonetheless. If Smith was the historian* 
then Allen must be recognized as the great story teller* 
Allen's papers are in the Archives of Southern Illinois 
University, 

The bibliographic material on Illinois is great. The 
1918 Centennial of Illinois statehood gave impetus to the 
projoct directed by Professor C,W. Alford that resulted in a 
thorough re-tracing of the state's past and of its existing 
records. John Will is ton Cook's Educational History of 
Illinois is of special value when looking at the history of 
scnool B . 

State records on education ^ although poorly organized, 
can be found at the State Archives at Springfield. The 
reports sent by county school superintendents can also be 
found there along with School Codes, circulars, certificatiai 
records, school statistics, and a growing body of records 
concerning lunch programs and bussing. 

The records of Jackson County are spotty, TTie Brownsville 
fire of 1843, several housecleanings at the courthouse, and 
poor care have resulted in a large portion of materials being 
lost, discarded, or in an unusable condition. The Jackson 
County Historical Society deserves recognition for its efforts 
at both collecting new materials and re-printing older exist- 
ing histories. 
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A great deal of the material in this manuscript is 
based on original research using a variety of source 
materials and the energies of students, most of whom Tve 
tried to credit in the preface. Maps have proven a useful 
research guide and atlases produced in 1876 and 1907 have 
been feverishly consulted along with more modern U.S. 
Geological Survey maps* Old newspapers, school records, 
teacher registers, personal interviews, census records, and 
land sale records have been gleaned for relevant information. 
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